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The effect of an ability-based curriculum on student 
development was studied at Alverno College , a liberal arts vomen*s 
college. Data were obtained from 990 participants representing 
students, alumnae, and working professionals who were not Alverno 
students. Sixteen research instruments were administered to a sample 
of 200 students over their 4 years of study; interviews were 
conducted with 80 students; and intensive study was undertaken with 
60 individuals when they were seniors and 2 years later when they 
were alumnae. In addition, 100 corporate managers and 80 nurses were 
studied. The following results are discussed; students learn complex 
abilities, students become self-sustaining learners^ students 
identified curricular elements most important to their learning, 
students came to value liberal learning, students changed on measures 
of personal growth^ changes included broad generic abilities, student 
learning styles changed dramatically, students developed moral 
sophistication, both older and younger students changed their ways of 
thinking^ alumnae and professionals stressed the importance of both 
intellectual and interpersonal abilities at work^ abilities function 
as an organizing principle for role performance and career 
satisfaction, and alumnae experienced competence. (SW) 
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V>lan an ability-based curricu- 
lum really make a dilTerence? Can 
it promote the kind of broad per- 
sonal and intellectual develop- 
ment that lasts a lifetime? Can it 
enhance a person's skills, and im- 
prove one'fe chances at having an 
effective career? Can it benefit the 
**new** students^-adults, women, 
minorities—as well as traditional 
students? Do the abilities learned 
show up on the job? 

For the last seven years, we 
have been working collaboratively 
with the faculty at Alvemo College 
on a multi-faceted research effort 
to respond to these questions. 

Because our study of college- 
learned abilities is an ongoing pro- 
ject consisting of interrelated 
studies, we do not anticipate one 
set of "final" results. Here, we pre- 
sent fourteen findings in some of 
our major areas of inquiry. 



^larcia McfitkOiVski, director of 
the Office of Research aud Evai- 
utition /n/rf professor ofpsychot- 
og\f, initiated and directs Alver- 
no College's research program 
inciuding iongitudinal follow- 
lip studies. With h:*r fm ulty col- 
leagues, she imphnicnts find- 
ings for instruetion and a^isess- 
ment. 



The Alvemo Curriculum 

First, a word about Alvemo and 
our curriculum. We are a liberal 
arts college for women with a 
strong focus on preparing these 
women for professional careers. 
We presently serve about 1400 de- 
gree students who attend Alvemo 
in both weekday and weekend 
time frames. In 1973, we agreed to 
focus on certain core abilities as 
f the underlying root of our liberal 
I ans curriculum. 
I These broad, complex abilities, 
j which are now required of all Al- 
! vemo students, are as follows: 

I Communication 
' Analysis 

Problem solving 
; Valuing in decision making 

Social interaction 

Taking responsibilityfor theen- 
vironment 

Involvement in the contempo- 
rary world 

Aesthetic response 

Our interest in traditional aca- 
demic and professional subjects 
was not abandoned; rather, these 
abilities were added as a second di- 
mension. Once we had this matrix 
of outcomes in mind, our faculty 
set about designing ways these 
abilities could be taught and as- 
sessed in every regular course. 
Faculty in the classroom now in- 
volve students in leaming situa- 
tions where simulations and other 
concrete experiences, as well as re- 
flection and conceptualization, are 
evaluted. We have also expanded 
our experiential leaming pro- 
grams. Students in each of our 20 
academic and professional pro- 
grams engage in sponsored, off- 
campus learning activities where 
they must apply abilities in con- 
crete situations. 

Central to the curriculum is a 
complex assessment process. The 
faculty create criteria or descrip- 
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tive statements that give them- 
selves and the students a picture of 
each ability to be assessed. Facu^ 
ty, students, and external asses- 
sors from the Milwaukee profes- 
sional and business communities 
use these criteria to evaluate stu- 
dent strengths and weaknesses in 
performance situations. For ex- 
ample, videotapes of student 
speeches and performance in 
group leadership situations are 
routinely evaluated by outside as- 
sessors trained to recognize 
strengths and weaknesses who of- 
fer constructive advice for im- 
provement. 

Assessment at Alvemo thus be- 
comes an opportunity for further 
learning. Because our assessment 
focuses on the application of abil' 
ities, students learn to tie knowl- 
edge, theory, motivation, and self- 
perceptions to constructive action. 




Auiittin Doherty, lyice prcfiident 
for Acmlemic Affairs and Dean 
of the College, is one uf the orig- 
inal designers of Alvemo Col- 
lege's abilittf 'based curriculum 
and assessment process. 
jYs imxptiou in 1973, she has re- 
mniued involved in it.\ refine- 
ment ami evaluation. 
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Lach student demonstrates her 
I abilities in ways simUar to the way 
\ the ability is usually expressed — 
that iSf licr ability at social interac- 
tion would Ik* d< rncKistraled and 
assessed in a variety of situations. 
From the faeulty perspeelive, 
the key to our itnpaet is the consis* 
tcncy with whieh our core abilities^ 
are fostered throughout thecurric- 
uhim, Take^ for example, analytr 
eal abilky. All our faculty have re- 
designed their courses to insure 
the development of this ability 
within the context ol their particu- 
lar discipline. By infusing eonccrn 
for analysis — and the other abili- 
ties as well — into their teaching 
activities, assignments, and as- 
sessments, the faculty create an 
environment with a consistent 
message about learning. Our ap- 
proach is not dependent upon any 
particular technique. Rather, it is 
the systematic, constantly evalu- 
ated use of abilities that character- 
izes our approach* For the faculty, 
, the curriculum is a collaborative 
effort which transcends depart- 
ments and divisional structures* 

The Research Outcomes 

But does it work? To research 
this question^ we obtained data 
from 990 participants in three dif- 
ferent groups: students, alumnae, 
and working professionals who 
were not Alverno students* 

To examine student outcomes, 
we took three independent ap- 
proaches: (a) we studied student 
performance within the curricu- 
lum on college-designed ability 
measures; (b) we studied student 
perceptions of reasons for learn- 
ing, the process of learning, and its 
value for their own career and life 
goals (Much Sl Mentkowski, 
1982): and (c) we studied student 
performance on twelve measures 
from outside the college which de- 
scribe human growth patterns 
(MentowskiSt Strait, 1983)* 
Student data were created by 
. tracking the development of alt 
750 students in two different 
classes — those entering in 1976 
and 1977 — through graduation* 
I Two hundred of these formed a fi- 
i nal longitudinal sample. Sixteen 
I research instruments (12 were 
drawn from outside the College), 
; which generated 17,500 respons- 
I ^ „^ es, and 400 longitudinal inter* 
|E RJCi views with 80 students, were used 



to measure ability development by 
students in the two classes. 

To obtain data on how our 
graduates were using the abilities 
we taught, we intensively studied 
GO individuals, first as seniors, 
then two years later ns alumnae 
(Mentkovvski, Much & Giencke- 
Holl, 1983), We also wanted to 
know how these abilities com- 
pared to the abilities actually used 
by other working professionals. 
To this end, we studied over 100 
managers and executives from 53 
Milwaukee companies (Mentkow- 
ski, O'Brien, McEachern & Fow- 
ler, 1982) and 80 nurses from 
three health care settings (Ment- 
kowski, DeBack, Bishop, Allen & 
Blanton, 1980), 

What did we find? 
- 1 , Si u dents I ram t fMiipk x 
abilities 

Along the way toward gradua- 
tion, each Alverno student has 
engaged in more than 100 active 
\ performance assessments in her 
various courses* Faculty design 
: each assessment to elicit a particu- 
lar level of one of the eight major 
. abilities and use the coursers disci- 
I plinc content as a context. Each 
graduate's performances have 
I been variously assessed by faculty, 
; peerSf and community profession- 
i als (and always by heradf), ac- 
I cording to criteria that remain 
I stable across disciplines* 

Our findings indicate that stu- 
dents have shown consistent 
; change through this complex net- 
: work of performance measures, 
< This suggests that die complex 
I outcomes identified by the faculty 
are indeed developable and visible 
in performance to both faculty, stu- 
dents, and professionals from out- 
side the college; that a complex 
atMlity is recognizable across settings 
despite the varied forms it may 
take in different disciplines and 
professional environments; and 
that such abilities can be developed 
sequentially ro increasingly complex 
levels, 

f 2, StiKk'iJts btefjiin: slH-mis- 
, taittini>^ Itlirtitrs 
, We analyzed 400 confidential 
I longitudinal interviews with over 
; 80 students to ask how they make 

meaning out of dieir learning, 
: How would they see their learning 
; as^relevant to their goals? What 
i elements of the curriculum affect 
' development of abilities and 



"learning to learn?" 

The interview analysis found 
that learning as described by stu- 
dents is a proeess of expel ieneing, 
reileeling, forming new eoncepts, 
and testing one*s Judgment and 
ribilitios in action. Through the 
analyses, wc identified three ma- 
jor components that deseribe de- 
velopment of **learning to learn:" 
(1) taking responsibility for learn- 
ing, (2) making relationships 
among abilities and their use, and 
(3) using different W!ay^ of learn- 
ing. 

For example, a stu'dent de- 
scribed making relaiionships among 
abilities and their use in the following 
terms: "Things are pulled together 
more for you through the abili- 
ties , _ a math class and a music 
class may have nothing to do with 
each other. But if you think about 
it, you are doing problem solving 
in both , , * it^s really the same 
process. You don't experience that 
unless you can go to your abilities 
and see that it^s interrelated, and 
you can pull it together more for 
yourself," Still another said, **You 
have to take these at^lities like 
valuing in different classes . , , I 
looked at valuing from the philo- 
sophical £md psychological stand- 
points in a death and dying course 
, * , it has caused me to see things 
from many different points of 
view, , , to try to get values out of 
a biochem experiment, looking for 
relationships in a lot of things, and 
looking for universality where 
there seems to be noiie, is really 
hard on your head , . 



: ^.1, Students titiiicd rurrit u- 
i lar elements rn<»si imp<»rt:Liit tik 
I their le;irTjinir 

To what curricular elements do 
; students attribute "learning to 
: learn?*'Oneofthemost prominent 
■ causes gleaned from the interview 
': examples is experiential validation: 
: applying abilities within and 
\ across courses, demonstrating 
I them on assessments and during 
i internships, and using abilities tn 
; muhiple settings* One student 
; said, "You can see youVe really 
; been learning in school because 
; you can use it out there , , , it's not 
just something memorized , , ,it's 
something you can actually work 
. with , , , it's the experiences they 
: give you and that have shown me 
' (Continued on page J J) 
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lliiH IVc Icainccl." And anollicr 
S'didy '""llicyVc diallcngccl nic lo 
use all my skills on the spot,"" 

Other causes include two vari- 
ables more liliely to be found at 
Kniall colleges: instructor atten- 
ticni, enipiithy, and eoaehing. But 
the other student-attributed 
eauKes— experiential validation^ 
feedbacks selP-assessment, prac- 
tice, professional appiication, op- 
portunities to integrate abilities, 
modeling and peer learning — are 
curricular elements tliat already 
are, or could be, used at larger col- 
leges and universities. 

L St iui(, EiI ^ ( Httiiv 1 <J \ ;i!nc lilj- 

Do students oriented toward vo- 
cation and career develop liberal 
learning values? Alverno students 
develop values for open-minded- 
ncss, dealing with multiple points 
of view, and appreciation for the 
arts and humanistic traditions, A 
large share of students come to col- 
lege today to have a better chance 
at a job and career, in contrast to 
values for personal growth or 
learning for its own sake (Astin, 
1983). Alverno students arc no ex- 
ception. A major result from our 
study of perceptions is that stu- 
dents maintain a consistent pat- 
tern across all four years of justify- 
ing learning in terms of its relation 
to their career expectations. 

What is significant here is, first, 
the repeated pattern of change 
from skepticism to assertions of 
value for **liberal education" expe- 
riences on the part of students who 
remain primarily career-focused. 
Second, the pattern includes not 
simply assert ions --which might 
only be environmentally accept- 
able noises. Students make rela- 
tionships between their concepts 
of iearxiing and their learning ex- 
periences and give concrete expla- 
nations of how they see these kinds 



of learning as valuable to their ca- 
reers and personal life experi- 
ences* 

Traditional views of eollege as- 
sumed that students enrolled in or- 
der to develop liberal learning val- 
ues which would link to career and 
professional values when they en- 
tered the work force after gradua- 
tion. Our results indicate that stu- 
dents come to eollege seeking job 
and career security- Liberal learn- 
ing values become attached to 
these early values. Concerns for 
economic security develop into ca- 
reer and professional values, a link 
that is reinforced and enriched by 
the new liberal learning values, 

Stttck*iits iJimni^i^d cm tiuMS- 

Almost all colleges promise per- 
sonal growth outcomes and expect 
that college makes a dilTerence in 
broad abilities, lifelong learning, 
and lifespan development. Studies 
of college outcomes have shown 
that college as a whole causes 
change (Astin, 1977; Feldman & 
Newcomb, 1969; Heath, 1977; 
Jacob, 1957; Pace, 1979), How- 
ever, few studies have demonstrat- 
ed change linked to a particular 
curriculum. It is becoming more 
and more critical that the currtcu- 
lum, rather than the college atmo- 
sphere alone, be responsible for 
change. Educators are hampered 
in their efforts at curricular reform 
if they do not know how the curric- 
ulum is and is not effective. Also, a 
larger share of younger students 

. work; they spend less time in ex- 
tracurricular activities and many 
live off campus. 

Many colleges enroll large 
numbers of older students. Does 
the curriculum we offer build on 
adults' more extensive experi- 
ences? Are adult changes merely a 
function of greater maturity rather 

' than the curriculum? Do younger 

A 



' students develop in a college 
which also focuses on the growth 
of older adults? Two questions 
that guided our research are: (1) 
Can we iittribute change in meas- 
ures oftearning, abilities, and life- 
span development to the curricu- 
lum? and (2) Does the mature 
adult neec' education, or is experi- 
ence enough? 

Thus, along with the study of 
student performance within tiie 
curriculum on college-designed 
ability measures, and the study of 
student intciviews, we also stud- 
ied student performance on twelve 
measures drawn from outside the 
college. These measures describe 
human growth patterns from three 
separate theoretical frameworks: 
cognitive development (Kohlberg, 

, 1981; Loevinger, 1976; Perr/, 
1970; Piaget, 1972; Rest, 1979), 
learning styles (Kolb, 1983), and 
generic abilities (Watson & 
Glaser, 1964; Winter, McClel- 
land & Stewart, 1981), Because we 
can relate variations in perform- 
ance to longitudinal change on 
these outside measures, we can ex- 
amine whether performance in the 
ability-based curriculum contrib- 
utes to change in personal growth. 
Students cleaHy show longitudi- 
nal developmental changes on the 
twelve measures; generally, 

! change can be attributed to per- 

' formance in the curriculum. This 
is the case even when we account 
for change due to pretest scores, 

- age, religion, parents^ education 

' and occupation, high school grade 

; point average, marital status, year 

[ of entrance, previous collegeexpe- 
rience, living at home or on cam- 

I pus, full- or part-time attendance, 

I or type of major. 

Looking at the results of all 
twelve instruments together, we 
find that students appear to 
change more in the first two years 
than in the second two years. But 
the changes in the second interval 
are more direcdy attributable to 
the student^s successful participa- 

; tion in the college's curriculum. 
This finding suggests that there 
may, indeed, be a college atmo- 
sphere effect, as studies of college 

, outcomes have shown. But the 
curriculum does have a decided, 

. demonstrable added value. 

Among the other variables that 
could account for change, the age 
of the student may be particularly 



significani for educators ancmpt- 
iiig 10 serve ihe "new" student el- 
leuiively. Older adults uhiiiit;e be- 
rnuse tff ttie ntrrintUtnt just as 
yiHmjjer stuck tits A iiote- 
wortliy tinditig lure is tlmt nge 
does ituleed seem to uonfer Kottie 
ttitttal udvatuages as ixtleuied in 
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the eognit ive-development al 
scorui; of entering students, but 
not on the uiore specifically fo- 
cused abilities. This suggests that 
educators can rely on age as an in- 
dicator of advanced ability with 
respect to broad cognitive patterns 
but not at the more specific skill 
level. 

We have seen that changes do 
occur because of the curriculum^ 
But changes of wh;it kind? 



These general outcomes come 
to li!e as ue examine multiple pat- 
terns of student change that 
emerge from our look at students' 
developing abilities. Combined 
results from the longitudinal and 
cross-sectional studies using 
McBer's Cognitive Competence 
Assessment Battery (Winter, Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart, 1981) show 
changes on the broad, generic 
ability measures of critical think- 
ing,, achievement and leadership 
motivation, self-defmitton, and 
personal maturity. Thus, our 
more conservative, variable-con- 
trolled comparisons confirmed re- 
sults from a separate seven college 
study of student change in relation 
to college-promised goals m which 
we participated as^lare" College 
(Winter, McClelland & Stewart, 
198 1 ). Th is supports a recent 
trend in higher education calling 
for production measures of college 
outcomes which ask students to 
generate essays or respond in sim- 
ulations rather than to select from 
a list of alternatives. 

i2/AAHEBULLEnN/F£BRUARY t9B4 



(Kolb, 1983), Further evidence for 
the Alverno student's growing 
awareness of learning processes 
are the dramatic changes appear- 
ing in students* orientations to 
learning styles using Kolb's meas- 
ure. At entrance, both younger 
and older students showed marked 
preference for "concrete"* over **ab- 
stract" thinking, and for^^reflective 
observing^ as against "active expe- 
rimenting.'' In the first two years, 
they moved rapidly toward a more 
balanced pattern* By the second 
testing, they had come to rely 
equally on concrete and abstract 
modes and to show a similar flexi- 
bility in choosing either reflective 
or active approaches* 

Additional analyses revealed 
that students who showed high 
achievement in the curriculum 
changed more, and that the curric- 
ulum still accounted for change 
where age, preiesi scores, and the 
other variables were controlled* 
We find that the growth toward 
balance among learning modes oc- 
curs for both younger and older 
students* Older students appear to 
more easily include active experi- 
menting than younger students^ 
probably because their more im- 
mediate and long-term involve- 
ment in work and family cona:rns 
calls for more active trial of their 
ideas and plans (Mentkowski, 
O'Brien, Cleve & WuizdorlT, 
1983). 



The study of student percep- 
tions indicated more sophisticated 
changes in valuing; this was also 



eonlirmed through faculty experi- 
enLe(EnrlL7, Mcntkowski&Seha- 
ler, 1980)* These uhanges parallel 
similar developmetit tn moral 
reiisnning de*seribcd by Kolilberg 
and measured by Rest's Delming 
Issues Test* Students beeame in- 
ureasingly sophisticated in their 
use of prineipled reasoning in re- 
solving monil dilemmas* Older 
students showed generally higher 
seorus than younger students at 
entrance to uollege, but both 
groups made gains during L'ollege^ 
with high achievers in the curricu- 
lum showing more ehange than 
low aehievers* 

' l^Ptl1 ih!(lrr ;uui ^ iumt;cj \\\\- 
\ llu'ii w .i\ s ul 
1 In nl^ in 

Perry's suheme of intellectual 
and ethical development is per- 
haps the most directly descriptive 
model of college students and is of 
primary interest here in describing 
non-linear change** This scheme 
describes phases through which 
students move as they respond to 
the diversity and ambiguity en- 
countered in college learning. 

Some patterns emerge when we 
compare older and younger stu- 
dents* Older students have a con- 
sistent edge on younger students 
in decision making and career un- 
derstanding at entrance* Ahhough 
both groups change, older stu- 
dents remain more sophisticated* 
However, understanding class- 
room learning processes and roles 
is mi related to age at entrance at 
college* Older students are start- 
ing at the same place as younger 
students when they enter* But, 
after two years, older students 
make more immediate progress in 
understanding such concepts as 
learning in muldple ways, learn- 
ing from peers, and independent 
learning. Younger students do 
**catch up" during the last two 
years, when they make their leap 
in development. Formal learning 
experiences are nect^ssary for this 
enhanced understanding of class- 
room learning processes and roles. 
Change for both older and young- 
er students is due in part lo per- 
formance in the curriculum. 

"^I^t 3000 essays tvm dkitaf hy Kn^d- 
kamp (1974) and Widkk^ Mcosutt of In- 
UlUciuat Dcvdopmmf and analyzed using 
(he Alverno Criteria Jot the Pfrry Schnna 
(Mentkowski, Mofscr & Strait, 1983). 



, ins inesc variations 
in grpwih? l*^ancrns of change do 
noi rtiii in neat piirallel across the 
12 ineasiiix,*s. Thcrt? arc increases 
at dilTeretit iiitt'rvals as well as 
soitiu clecraises. Our reiidiiig ol 
the evidence suggests thiit devel- 
opment tsnot liiieiir, and that both 
ytniiigc^r and older student); show 
recycling. That is, development 
pixieeeds in a gradual upwujxl 
nu>veineni, but when an inclivid- 
tial entei's ti new discipline, set- 
ting, or life pliasci she cycles back 
lo earlier, less sophisticated modes 
and strategies of thinking. This 
may explain why we see an in- 
crease in decision making ability 
on the Perry scheme during the 
tlrst two years, and ^ decrease af- 
ter the sea>ncl two years when stu* 
dcnis aiv generally laced with the 
more unfamiliar decisions that 
leaving college brings. 

Educators cannot assume that 
sophisticated levels of student 
thinking in one area are necessar- 
ily parallel in an unfamiliar area. 
Thus , even experienced adults can 
expect benetiis from formal cdu- 
Ciition, These tindings argue for 
sysiemaiic assessment across disci- 
plines to verity ability develop- 
tneiu and improve prospects lor 
transfer to other settings. 



In analyzing the interviews of 
the alumnae wc studied, we found 
two major categories of complex 
abilities. Both younger and older 
women, across all professional 
groups, cited reasoning abili- 
ties—using such terms as ''analy- 
sis," **problem solving," "decision 
making," "^planning," and "organi- 
sational abilities"— as important 
to their career performance. 
Alumnae also consistently cmpha- 
si:sed interpersonal abilities 
learned in college as critical to ef- 
fective work. One alumna said, 
"You are more awareof your inter- 
action skills and how your interac- 
tion alTects work relationships." 
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Our studies of effective profes- 
sional performance were designed 
to build a bridge to professionals 
who were not Alvemo alumnae in 
order to validate abilhies the facul- 
ty had iaentified. Eighty nurses 
from three health care settings 



[communny, long-term care, 
acute care) and over 100 women 
managers and executives from 
more than 50 private corporations 
pix)vkk?d us with peribrmance in 
lei views, career histories, and rat 
ings of abilities critical lor selec 
tion and performana\ Both stud 
ies yielded models of broad abili 
lies that chaiacterize elTeetive on 
tlie-job performance and showed a 
remarkable similarity to those 
identilled by the faculty. 

Intellectual and interpersonal 
abilities had equal importance in 
the ability models. Effective 
nurses used '*coaehing'' lo change 
client attitudes and behavior. In 
"conceptualizing," they created 
patterns of data, identified health 
problems, and gave rationales for 
treatment plans. Managers were 
equally likely to use intellectual 
abilities (thinking through prob- 
lems, applying past experiences to 
interpret events, using a frame- 
work to guide analysis and ac^ 
tions) as they were to use interper- 
sonal abilities (using power, devel- 
oping subordinates, managing 
groups). 

To insure effective career per- 
formance for their graduates, col- 
leges will have to focus not only on 
the development of cognitive 
skills, but also on their integration 
with high level interpersonal skills. 



What are the consequences of 
organizing learning in terms of 
abilities? Although alumnae use 
abilities laughi in the curriculum, 
they also use abilities to create a 
theory of action that gets tested in 
various work situations. This is in 
sharp contrast to the view that 
technical knowledge alone is the 
basis for effective performance. 
Alumnae do say they learn new 
technical skills, but they do noc' 
emphasize this knowledge when 
they describe how they go about 
deciding what to do. "My job is 
never the same ... I use commu^ 
nication and analysis because you 
work very independently . . . you 
have to analyze the fmancial state- 
ments from taxpayers and deter 
mine a course of aaion." 

Analysis of work behavior of ex- 
perienced, outstanding profes- 
sionals who are not Alverno alum-* 



nae sr^ows that protessionals use 
the abilities, and that abilities are 
an organising prineiple for role 
performance. In managers' pei- 
foiinance interviews, we found 
IVw examples of using "specialized 
knowledge" as a basis for perform- 
ance. Managers use these skills, 
but wlien they describe what they 
do in certain situations, broad 
abilities form the basis for their ac- 
tions. 

Outcomes developed by col- 
leges need to include more than 
the knowledge component of abili- 
ties. Abilities, which cross position 
levels and even careers, ean be ab- 
stracted by colleges and built into 
general education currieula. Abili- 
ties thai are profession-specific 
(e.g., "entrepreneurial abilities'' 
for managers or **coaching^ for 
nurses) become the cornerstone 
for further development in majors. 



Experience learning as a 
continuous process 

Tie knowledge, theory and 
experience to productive action 
Apply abilities in action, get a 
response, and adjust accordingly 

Integrate and adapt abilities 
Think and perform in context 

Abilities are combined in vari- 
ous ways according to situational 
demands and are adapted to Ht a 
particular aetion plan. How does 
this new learning happen? Edu- 
cators question how and why abili- 
ties are developed so they can fos- 
ter them in college. As we ana- 
lyzed the alumnae interviews, a 
picture of ability-based learning 
began to emerge as it was prac- 
ticed at work. Several components 
of '*learning to learn** characteri:^ 
alumnae behavior. 

Alumnae experience learning as 
a eontinuous process^ While they 
are highly successful achieving 
their immediate career goals, they 
continue to regard learning as a 
major value and an important part 
of their lives after college. The 
work setting makes major de- 
mands and provides opportunities 
for continued learning. At the 
same time, they describe learning 
as an intrinsically rewarding activ- 
ity which motivates career devel- 
opment and job choice. 
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Another element of learning to 
learn is lo tie knowledge, theory, 
and experience lo produciive ac- 
'lion, Alummic tlcscribe puuing 
ihcsc dciucnls loycUicr in new sit- 
uations. In ihc process, dicy adapt 
and adjust, spending a great deal 
of time **, , , observing* thinking, 
retrenching; if it doesn't work, I 
try something else/ 

Central to learning to learn is 
thinking and performing in the 
contt^xt of the current setting and 
situation, Wc see a sensitivity to 
the discretionary use of abilities, 
depending on the constraints and 
challenges of a particular work set- 
ting. Alumnae see their actions in 
relation to their readingof the situ- 
ation^ and the cx)nsequences that 
are likely to ocxur. This is inde- 
pendendy confirmed in the study 
of nurses. Of nine abilities identi- 
fied, nurses in the community 
health setting performed signifi- 
cantly more varied abilities than 
did those in acute care and long- 
term care settings. Hospitals and 
nursing homes are generally seen 
as more structured and less open 
to allowing a nurse to perform the 
full range of her abilities. Context 
is an important factor in work per- 
formance. Abilities taught in col- 
lege need Co be practiced across 
settings* 

College learning and abilities 
form a foundation for role per- 
formance after college, but "learn- 
ing to learn** is a prerequisite to 
adapting abilities in the role one 
has. Thus, "learning to learn" is a 
process that promotes adaptability 
to multiple settings; it links ability- 
based learning and work after col* 
lege, 

I I . . \ i iMTHi ;u- ( \ j>f r I ( ri*. i'd 

Competence is a concept and an 
experience. College-learned abili- 
ties and work also are related 
strongly by the notion of self-per- 
ceived competence, which con- 
tributes to a high level of self-es- 
teem. The notion of competence is 
an organizer for self-sustained 
learning both in college and at 
work. It is one of the most power- 
ful experiential triggers for devel- 
opment according to alumnae tes* 
timony about how they manage 
their career changes and their rat* 
ings of career satisfaction. In sum, 
the act of verbally identifying and 
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elaboraung abilities and practtc* 
ing them in cxillege has a powerful 
impact that carries forward to later 
life. 

The Unfinished Agenda 

Our overall plan is to continue 
opening many of these issues and 
findings in more detail to the eri- 
ticjue ami comment of faeuhy in 
higher education, a process ihat 
will engage us and others in a re- 
newal of interest in our chief con- 
cerns as educators. 

We have been excited while 
learning, using, and evaluating 
ihe cx)ncept of ability-based learn- 
ing, Alverno has been committed 
not only to designing this kind of 
curriculum but also to designing 
an intensive measurement strat- 
egy to test these ideas* The re- 
search presented here oRJers in- 
sights into new approaches in 
adult learning and development 
which may have consequences in 
settings outside of higher educa- 
tion. In this way, we begin to in- 
sure that we develop abilities that 
truly last a lifetime. 

The research reported here was 
supported in part by a major 
three-year grant to the authors 
from the National Institute of 
Education (N I E-G- 77-0058), We 
are deeply grateful to NIE for its 
suppon. 

Preliminary findings of the re- 
search were first reported to NIE 
in 1983, Since then, the 2,000 
page study has been refined and 
summarized for distribution. Cop- 
ies of the summary. Careering after 
College^ and ten research repons 
can be ordered from Alverno Col- 
lege's Office of Research and Eval- 
uation, 3401 South 39th Street, 
Milwaukee, WI 532 15, ■ 
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